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THE CORK HARBOUR WATER CLUB. 

TO THE EDITOR -OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir» — As you have entered upon the laudable task of 
bringing before the public, Irish Antiquities, Irish Institu- 
tions, and Irish worth — thus elevating the moral character 
of our countrymen, and leading them from the burning path 
of party politics, into the cool shade of mental cultivation ; 
perhaps some account of the old " Cork Water Club? now the 
" Royal Cork Yacht Club," and the oldest institution of 
the kind in the three kingdoms, may prove uot unworthy 
of a place in your instructive Journal. 

A small Duodecimo, printed in 1765, and entitled 
" Rules and Orders of the Water Club of Cork," is now 
in possession of the Secretary to the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club ; and this volume, which is supposed to be the only 
copy of the work extant, gives two lists of the then mem- 
bers of the club — one of which is headed " New Mem- 
bers, 1760/ and the other, " Old Members, 1720 " Among 
the latter are the name3 of Lord Inchiquin, and the Hono- 
rable James O'Bryen. From these rules it appears that 
the Water Club was held in Cork harbour, every spring- 
tide ; that the island of Haulbowline, was then the pro- 
perty of the club i that the castle there was the club 
house ; and that this territory was most scrupulously 
guarded by its owners, one of whom was called the 
" Knight of the Island/ This officer was enjoined " to 
suffer no person or persons whatever, to go into the club 
room, until brought in by a member, or by an order of live 
members at the least, under their hands, on pain of being 
cashiered." The peculiar references, and quaint recording, 
of many of these " Rules and Orders," bear strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the club existed even prior to 
1720. In Rule IX. it is " Ordered : — That no long-tailed 
wigs, large sleeves, or ruffles be worn by any member of 
the club ;" and in Rule III. it is " Resolved : — That no 
admiral presume to bring more than two dozen of wine to 
his treat ; for it has always been deemed a breach of the 
ancient 7*ides and constitutions of the club, except when 
my lord and the judges are invited." Excess in 
wine seems rather to have been apprehended by the 
society, for in a Resolution, dated April 21, 1737, we find 
it " Ordered : — That for the future, unless the company 
exceed the number of Fifteen, no man shall be allowed 
more than one bottle to his share, and a Peremptory? 
What the latter expression is intended to convey, perhaps 
some of your Antiquarian correspondents will be able to 
explain.* 

It further appears from this little volume, that the mem- 
bers of the Water Club, were " obliged to entertain, in 
course of seniority, ot to substitute some other member to 
do so in their room ; in default of which, the Secretary is 
to provide a dinner, the cost of which to be paid by the 
member whose turn it was to entertain, on pain of expul- 
sion." 

The " Sailing Orders for the Water Club Fleet," which 
forms a distinct and separate part of the old book, direct 
" the fleet to rendezvous at Spithead, on club-days, by the 
first quarter ebb ; any boat not being in sight, by the time 
the admiral is a-bTeast of the castle in Spike island, to 
forfeit a British half-crown, for gunpowder for the fleet." 

These forfeits were, no doubt, strictly enforced ; for 
gunposvder was, it appears, in great demand among the 
club. Scarce an evolution or signal was performed, 
without the firing of one or more guns, and the display of 
marine artillery on sailing days, must consequently have 
been considerable. The following Rules furnish a good 
specimen of this part of the club's proceedings : — 

u When the admiral will have the whole fleet to chace, 
he will hoist Dutch colours under his flag, and fire a gun 
from each quarter ; if a single boat, he will hoist a pen- 
dant, and fire as many guns from the side, as a boat is 
distanced from him. When he- would have the chace 
given over, he will hawl in his flag, and fire a gun' 1 

If a captain, upon any extraordinary occasion, should 
want to go out of the line, and away, he is to show his 

* We believe that in those days the bottles were honest 
magnums, and that a peremptory was one hottle called for, 
when a jovial party had screwed up their resolution to the 
parting point, and this bottle and the hill went up together. — 
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ensign In his shrouds, and fire a gun ; the admiral, if he 
gives him leave, will shew a white nag in his shrouds, and 
fire a gun ; if not, a red flag." 

The appearance of the Water Club Fleet under sail, 
is well described, in a little work entitled, a " Tour through 
Ireland by two English Gentlemen," a copy of which, 
printed in 1748, was, ashoTt time since, put into my hands 
by an ardent collector of Irish Antiquities.* After de- 
tailing the progress of their journey southwards, the au- 
thors, who write in the form of letters addressed to noble- 
men, thus proceed : — 

" I shall now acquaint your lordship with a ceremony 
they have at Cork, where we are arrived : it is somewhat 
like that of the Doge of Venice wedding the sea. A set 
of worthy gentlemen, who have formed themselves into a 
body, wnich they call the Water Club, proceed a few 
leagues out to sea, once a year,f in a number of little ves- 
sels, which, for painting and gilding, exceeds the king's 
yachts at Greenwich and Deptford. Their admiral, who 
is elected annually, and hoists his flag on board his little 
vessel, leads the van, and receives tfie honors of the flag. 
The rest of the fleet fall into their proper stations, and 
keep their line in the same manner as the king's ships. 
This fleet is attended with a prodigious number of boats — 
which, with their colours flying, drums beating, and trum- 
pets sounding, forms one of the most agreeable and splen- 
did sights your lordship can conceive."' — p. 18. 

But some storm seems suddenly to have burst upon the 
gay fleet of our worthy progenitors , for after the year 
1765, there is a long vacuum in the records of the club. 
Whether foreign wars, or intestine tumults, dispersed the 
gallant little fleet, or sent them into ordinary, and caused 
a discontinuance of their meetings; — whether they ceased 
to publish their " Rules and Orders ;" or whether they 
altogether disappeared from our seas, and the rigid 
" Knight of the Island," with the long-tailed wigs, large 
sleeves, and stiff ruffles of his sober coadjutors, "vanished 
into thin air," does not appear ; at least the present club 
possess no document that throws light upon this dark pe- 
riod of their history, and conjecture alone can supply the 
blank which remains in our records, from 1765, to 1806. 

On the first of July, in the latteryear, the Club Journal 
sets forth, that the Marquis of Tbomond, Lord King- 
sale, the Fitzgeralds, the Penroses, the Newenbams, the 
Drurys, and others, styled therein " Original Members," 
met, and agreed " to revive the Old Water Club," which 
was accordingly revived. The Journal, however, gives 
us no reason to suppose that the club was set afloat in its 
ancient splendour; and the attention of the members 
would appear to have been directed to the moTe useful 
purpose of exciting competition among the fishing and 
rowing boats in the harbour, to which they gave annual 
prizes. A gallant, but somewhat extraordinary entry, ap- 
pears about this time on the books of the club, viz.— 

" Resolved : — That the wives and daughters of the 
members of the club, be also considered members of the 
club, and entitled to wear their uniform." — ( ! ) 

This Resolution is dated July 9, 1807 ; and was passed, 
I am informed, in compliment to the great interest, in the 
proceedings of the club, exhibited by the ladies in ques- 
tion, who, it is added, fully acknowledged the courtesy, 
by appearing at the club dinners in nautical costume. 
Another Resolution entered on the books, solemnly ex- 
cepts the breeches from forming part of the uniform ! 

But towards the end of the year, 1821, the Yachting 
spirit of both sexes, in Cork harbour, declined, and the 
Water Club was but feebly kept up; indeed, Lords 
Thomond and Kingsale, Savage French, Cooper Pen- 
rose, Thomas Boland, John Morrogh, William Harring- 
ton, John Roche, and a few others, were its sole repre- 
sentatives ; and the club, as a body, may, at this period, 
be almost said to have become extinct, as no meetings 
were held, or proceedings recorded, A party of young- 
sters, higher up the river, now took possession of the va- 
cant territory ; and in 1822, a little fleet was again seen 
in our harbour. This society, originating in a Pic-jiic 
club, having their rendezvous at Monkstown, and consisting 



♦ T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A. 

f This is evidently a mistake of the authors, and should 
have been « every spring-tide," 
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of very small craft, did not assume the title of the Cork 
Harbour Water Club, but contented themselves with the 
more humble appellation of the " Little Monkstown 
Club." From the these small means, however, the pre- 
sent Royal Cork Yacht Club, had its immediate origin, in 
1828 — when Thomas Hewitt, Caulfield Beamish, and a 
few other enterprizing individuals of the Monkstown 
Club, supported by the patriotic proprietor of Foaty, 
John Smith Barry ; and the greater part of the Old Wa- 
ter Club members, then living, met, and resolved (< to 
revive and re-establish the club on a solid and permanent 
basis." The new arrangements were judiciously made, 
and the club re-established under the title of the " Cork 
Yacht Club," rose rapidly to eminence. A brilliant Re- 
gatta was given in Cork harbour, the same year ; and 
similar fetes, each surpassing its predecessor in splendour, 
has, with one exception, been held in the harbour, every 
year ' "^ice the revival of the club. In 1880, the prefix of 
Roy .i, was granted to the Cork Yacht Club by his Ma- 
jesty ; in 1831, the French government conceded to the 
club, the privilege of* free access to all the French ports, 
where the members are enabled to supply their yachts 
with the choicest produce of the French vineyards, at a 
trifling expense. 

The advantages of the annual regattas in Cork harbour, 
in improving the construction, appointment, and manage- 
ment of vessels of all descriptions, has been strikingly 
manifest. Upwards of £300, was given away in prizes 
at the last regatta. Cork harbour yachts, which, a few 
years since, were little better than hookers or fishing boats, 
in their sailing qualities, can now compete, in their respec- 
tive classes, with the best craft England can produce ; the 
pilot and fishing boats are well appointed ; and the Cove 
boatman's skill in rowing, has become proverbial. 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, that you and your readers will 
excuse my " spinning so long a yarn" about our " ancient 
body ;" and wishing every success to your useful periodi- 
cal. — I remain your constant reader. R.C.Y.C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNV JOURNAL. 

Sir — The capabilities of Ireland, I am sure, are not 
sufficiently known, and will not, 1 fear, when known, be 
adequately developed, at least in our day. But it is the 
duty of all who eat of her produce, and call themselves 
her sons, to point out, as far as their knowledge extends, 
the unemployed resources of the land ; and even suppose 
that the good they direct to is unattainable, or the specu- 
lation they dwell on is proved to be practically unprofit- 
able, they yet deserve commendation who bring before 
the public eye any thing whatever which proves that this 
country is rich in those natural stores which, when culti- 
vated, prove the sources of a nation's wealth. 

These somewhat trite remarks have suggested them- 
selves to me, preparatory to calling your "reader's atten- 
tion to some minerals to be found in the county of Don- 
negal, which geologically considered, is the most interest- 
ing district of Ireland, and which, along with a similar 
primitive one in Cmmemara, presents in a scientific and 
economical point of view, a rich field for the research of 
the student, and the expenditure of the capitalist. At 
present I desire to advert to one of the minor capabilities 
of this county, namely, its architectural treasures ; and I 
hold it, tnat there is no portion of the British isles which 



contains so good materials for the builder or the statuary. 
Observe, reader, the wood-cut ; it represents a bas- 
relief, taken from the abbey of Kilmacrenan, anciently 
Kill-mac-nenain, which was originally founded in the sixth 
century by St. Columbkille, and rebuilt in the fifteenth 
by O'Donnel. The sculpture exhibits nothing very 
extraordinary, representing one of those frightful animals 
with which the builders of olden time used to ornament 
the capitals of theii pillars, or the corbels of the arches of 
their mullioned and interlaced windows. But what is re- 
markable is, that it is composed of stone called Steatite, or 
soap-stone, of a sea-green colour, which though soft almost 
as cheese, and as easily to be carved as deal timber, yet 
bears the weather without crumbling or exfoliation, of which 
this bas-relief is a specimen, which though exposed to the 
teeth of several centuries, has its angles as sharp, and its 
form as perfect as the day it came from under the stone- 
cutter's chisel. 

The first time I saw this mineral, was in the hands of a 
Donegal gentleman, a great amateur in smoking, whom 
I saw engaged in carving the bowl of a tobacco pipe out 
of a lump of it. As he cut away, hollowed, and orna- 
mented his material with a common pen-knife, I expressed 
my surprise, and he informed me that it would not only 
stand the knife but the fire — that you might put it in the 
white heat of a smith's forge without changing its shape, 
or being injured in any way. The next time I saw it, 
was at the Church of Kilmacrenan, in that mountain dis- 
trict of the country which lies north of Letterkenny, and 
forms the extensive estate of Trinity College. Here, over 
the entrance door of the church is inserted the head of 
a mitred abbot, carved in much better style than what 
stone-cutters usually execute, and upon inquiry I was told 
it was taken from the adjoining abbey built by St. Co- 
lumbkille. Hither then I directed my steps, and found 
a very dilapidated ruin indeed ; but, at the same time, 
found that the builders of this ancient edifice had known 
the uses of this steatite, arid had employed it to form the 
quoins and ornamental parts of the structure. Of these 
ornamental parts very few traces remain : with that care- 
lessness about their ancient buildings which too much 
characterises the Irish, not only all the mullioned inter- 
lacings of the windows, the decorations of the baptistery 
and the altar, but even the quoins of the building were 
picked out in order to form not only the head stones for 
the surrounding graves, and mark the mearings of the 
burying grounds of the O'Donnels and the M'Swines, &c. 
but others were removed entirely away from the conse- 
crated enclosure, and were employed in constructing the 
more modern church, or even the vulgar and unholy edi- 
fices of common men ! 

At the head of a grave I found a square mass of stone, 
of which the abo»e sculpture formed the front. The. 
whole mass might have weighed about three hundred 
weight, which, as it was too large to remove, I thought I 
might leave enough to answer for a M'S wine's headstone 
and thus rob the robber by cutting off that part in which 
the carving was executed. I therefore sent up to a friend 
who lived near for a common hand saw, and without any 
delay set about sawing off my bas relief. What a w r orld 
of labour and money would have been saved to Lord 
Elgin, had he been able to saw off the friezes from the 
Parthenon at Athens with the same facility that I did from 
the face of this old corbal block I A piece of ash or oak 
could not be cut more easily : but while sawing away, my 
occupation soon brought a crowd from the adjoining houses 
to look on ; and certainly they did express astonishment, for 
not one of them was aware of the soft and yielding nature 
of the stone I was workinjr at. They began to suspect 
that some extraordinary power resided either in myself or 
in the saw ; and one of them drawing near, ventured to 
interrogate me. " Why, then, plase yer honor, that's 
quare work you're at this morning. I'm thinking you 
brought that saw from foreign parts, for devil a saw myself 
ever laid my two eyes upon could drive away through a 
whinstone as you're doing ! 'Twould be standing many a 
pound in Anthony O'Donnel's way, that has contracted 

for the new chapel at R , had he such a tool as this_ 

to cut out his quoins and revels. Maybe it would'nt be * 
impertinent to ask your honor — Oh, blessed day, he has 
already" cut through the rock as if it was a piece of 



